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INTRODUCTION 



Since the publication of Kahl’s "Educational and Occupational Aspirations 
of Common Man Boys," the variable of parental educational pressure, urgings, 
stress, or encouragement has assumed both theoretical and en5>irical impoirbance 
in the research on factors associated with potential and actual adolescent 
vertical social mobility. Defining parental pressure as "a clear and overt 
attempt by either or both parents to influence their son to go to college,"^ 
Kahl concluded that: 

if the parents were pushing toward college, in eight out of nine 
cases the boy responded appropriately, but if the parents were 
indifferent about college, in eleven out of fifteen cases the 
boy was uninterested.^' 

In a study published subsequent to Kahl's and concerned not id.th the 
educational but with the occupational orientations of adolescents, Simpson, 
using parental occupational advice to enter high ranking professional or 
executive positions as an indicator of parental pressure, noted that parental 
pressure : 

is strongly associated with mobility aspirations among working-class 
boys, and also with ambition among middle-class boys. Indeed, 
parental advice is a much better predictor of high ambition than is 
the boy’s social class.^ 

Perhaps one of the most enpirically definitive investigations of parental 
stress or encouragement is that of Bordua’s "Educational Aspirations and 
Parental Stress on College."^ The variable of parental stress was operation- 
alized by asking each respondent: 
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Do your parents want you to go to college? 

1. Yes, they stress it a lot, 

2. Yes, they stress it someiidiat. 

3. Yes, but they seldom mention it, 

4« No, they don't care one way or the other. 
5. No, they would rather I didn't go. 



On the basis of the analysis of responses from some I5O.O Massachusetts 

9th - 12th graders, Bordua reported that "parental stress is positively and 

linearly related to college plans . • Finding the expected positive 

association between college plans and social status, as measured by father's 

occupation, and also a positive association between parental stress and social 

status, Bordua proceeded to introduce parental stress as a control variable in 

the relation between college plans and status. On the basis of a first order 

Pearsonian partial r, he concluded that: 

When the parental stress variable is introduced as a control the 
relationship of occupational level to college plans is reduced from 
a zero oarder r of .36 to a partial r of .19. The corresponding 
values for the parental stress variable before and after controlling 
occupational level are .6? end .62 — scarcely any reduction at all. 
^hu^... it is reasonable to state that social status differences 
in college plans are considerably but not entirely accounted for by 
associated differences in parental stress on college whereas the 
reverse is not true. Parental stress relates about equally well to 
college plans whether or not occupation is controlled.^ 

The theoretical status of this variable, which we shall henceforth refer 
to as parental educational encouragement, however, is not made clear in the 
literature. Bordua' s statistical data would indicate that parental encourage- 
ment is an intervening variable, although he is never explicit on this point. 
Kahl' s comments in his paper in the Harvard Educational Review are consistent 
with this interpretation. He writes: 




Everybody knows that parents influence their children. Yet the 
processes by which that influence is transmitted are perhaps 
worthy study. The remainder of this article will summarize 
that part of the extensive case material which throws li^t on 
the relationship between parental pressure and son*s /educational/ 
aspiration. 7 

If it is assumed that these writers assign to parental encouragement the 
status of an intervening variable, the question which then arises, particularly 
with respect to Bordua's data, is whether the original zero order association 
between college plans and status is, in Zeisel's terms, spurious or true.® 
Applying Zeisel*s criterion of reversibility of relationship between the 
intervening and the independent variable, the conclusion is that the original 
zero order association is a true one, not a spurious one. Certainly, it is 
not reasonable to argue that 

social status <r ^ parental encouragement - ^ college plans 

i.e., that parental encouragement can precede the status of the family. Thus, 
as Zeisel writes: 

The explaining factor parental encouragemen;^ confirms the 
original correlation as true only when this e3q>laining factor is 
asymoetrically connected with the two variables to be explained 

In sum, then, if parental encouragement is, in point of fact, an inter- 
vening variable, it helps explain why there is a correlation between educatipnal 
plans and social status, i.e., because, in part, parents of hi^er status pro- 
vide more encouragement for their children to go to college than do parents 
of lower status. 

Representing diagrammatically parental encouragement as a variable which 
intervenes between selected status determinants and educational plans, >re 
would have: 



MODEL I: PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT AS AN INTERVENING VARIABLE 




A recent study completed by the senior author casts serious doubt, how- 
ever, on this model, 1/ilhat this study shows is that parental encouragement 
is not an intervening variable but an independent variable, a determinant in 
its own right of educational orientations, Diagranmatically, the model idiich 
is proposed herein appears as: 

MODEL II: PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT AS AN INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 




The remainder of this paper, therefore, represents an effort to evaluate 



each of these two models with the available data and to Judge which of the 
two models the data best fit. 
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THE STUDY DESIGN AND THE VARIABLES 

A preceded questionnaire was administered in I 963 to the 6000 students 
enrolled as sophomores in all public and parochial secondary schools in six 
middle-size (population 50,000 to 100,000) Pennsylvania cities. The following 
analyses are based on the data from of all male students surveyed (N — 2852). 

dependent variable, education al expectations (the realistic dimension 
of an educational career orientation as opposed to an aspiration which is con- 
ceived of as the idealistic dimension) was measured with this item:^® 

CONSIDERING your abilities, grades, financial resources, etc,, how 
far do you actually EXPECT TO go in school? 

/ 

1. 10th or 11th grade 

2. Graduate from high school 

3. Trade, technical, or business school 

4. Nursing school 

5. Two years of college 

6. Four years of college 

7. Graduate or professional school 

Three of the more commonly employed independent status determinants of 

educational expectations were used: oc pupation of the father, measured with 

the HoUingshead Seven Category Occupational Plating Scale from his Two Factor 
11 

Index. education of the father, and education of the mother, both measured 
with the HoUingshead Seven Category Educational Rating Scale, In order to 
ensure statistically reliable cell entries, most of the tables appear with 
each of these three variables dichotomized, occupation into VIhite and Blue 
Collar, education into 12 or more years and 11 or less years. 

Parental educational encouragement was measured by having each subject 
respond to the following item, once for each parent: 



(' 

{ 
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VIhich ONE of the following statements is most true about continuing 
your education after hi^ school? 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 




Three levels of parental encouragement have been used: (1) Low — when 

the i*espondent reported that both parents "never" or "sometimes" lu’ge him to 
continue his education; (2) High — when the respondent reported that both 
parents "often" or "constantly" urge him to continue his education; and 
(3) Moderate — when the respondent reported "never" or "sometimes" for one 
parent and "often" or "constantly" for the other. 



Prior to testing the goodness of fit of the data to either Model I or 
Model II, it is necessary to establish the following statistical relationships. 

A. That each of the independent variables, i.e., occupation, father's 
education, and mother's education, is associated with the dependent 
variable, i.e., educational esqpectations. 

B« That each of the independent variables is associated with the 
variable of prime concern, parental encouragement. 

C. Thiat the dependent variable, educational expectations, is associated 
with the variable of prime concern, parental encoiu*agemert. 



THE DATA 



Fundamental Relationships 
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A, Educational Expectations and Occupation, 

Education of Father and Education 
of Mother 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 display the zero order associations between educa- 
tional e^ectations and each of the three independent variables. In Table 1 

Tables 1, 2 & 3 about here 

it can be seen that 57^ of the R*s whose father *s have White Collar occupations 
report a college expectation contrasted with 26$ whose father *s have Blue 
Collar occupations. The degree of association as measured by the Goodman 
Kruskal^ gamma is .509. In Table 2 it can be seen that when the father has 
13 or more years of education^ 66$ of the R*s report a college expectation 
as against 26$ when the father has 11 years or less. Similar percentage 
differences exist for mother’s education, as can be seen in Table 3* The 
gamma values for Tables 2 and 3 are .431 and .403> respectively. 

Since these three predictor variables are knov/n to be intercorrelated, 
a partialling analysis was undertaken to assess the contribution of each of 
the three variables with the effects of the other two controlled. The 
partialling method most appropriate for non-metric tabular data, Rosenberg’s 
test factor standardization technique, was employed. Tables 4« and 6 
display the data. A con^arison of these tables with Tables 1, 2, and 3 reveals 

Tables 4> 5 & 6 about here 

that althou^ the percentage differences, and hence the degrees of association, 
are reduced, the second order gammas (occupation = .329, education of father -■ 
.245, education of mother = .231) are of sufficient magnitude to confirm the 
position of each of these variables as independent determinants of educational 
63q)ect ations . ^ 
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B. Parental Encourag^^nt and Occupation, 

Education of Father and Education 
of Mother 

Tables 7> 8 and 9 display the zero order associations of parental 
encouragement with each of the three status variables. That parental encourage- 

Tables 7> 8 & 9 about here 

ment is associated with occupation can be seen in Table 7 where 6U% of the 
R*s Tidiose fathers hold lilhite Collar jobs report a high level of encouragement 
as opposed to k(>% of the R* s from Blue Collar families. The value of the zero 
order gamma is .351« Tables 8 and 9 depict the association of parental 
encouragement with father *s and mother* s education, respectively. Thus, 62% 
of the R* s idiose fathers have 12 or more years of education report a high level 
of encouragement versus IS% of the R*s \ihen the father has 11 years or less. 

And, 61^ of the R*s whose mothers have 12 or more years of education report a 
high level of encouragement as contrasted with.45^ whose mothers never cent- 
pleted high school. The gamma values are .252 and .291> respectively. 

Again, since occupation, education of father, and education of mother are 
intercorrelated, partialling operations were undertaken. The results are 
presented in Tables 10, 11 and 12. Controlling for the appropriate test 

Tables 10, 11 & 12 about here 

factors reduced the association of parental encouragement with occupation by 
about 30^ from a gamma of .351 to .246: with father* s education by about 45^> 
from a gamma of .252 to a gamma of .139: and with mother *s education by about 

35^> from a gamma of .291 to a gamma of .189* The magnitude of these three 
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second order coefficients would seem sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that while parental encouragement does not vary Independently of any of the 
three ve^iables> neither does any of the three account for much of the 
variance in the level of parental encouragement* 

C* Educational Expectations and 
Parental Encouragement 

Table 13 portrays the zero order association of educational expectations 

with parental encouragement* From an inspection of this table it can be seen 

/ 

’ Table 13 about here 

that 5U% of the respondents under the condition of higji encouragement express 
a college expectation as contrasted with 13^ under the condition of low 
encouragement. The gamma value for this relationship is *587, indicating that 
parental encouragement is more strongly associated with the dependent variable 
than is any one of the three status variables. Because parental encouragement 
is not independent of occipation, father* s or mother* s education, even at the 
second order level, the effects of these three variables were partialed out 
and the third order association of parental encouragement with educational 
expectations was excamined* The results can be seen in Table 14* It is evident 

Table 14 about here 

that the partialing operation has not markedly reduced the predictive utility 
of this variable. Fifty percent of the R*s under the high encouragement con- 
dition express a college expectation as opposed to 17^ under the low encourage- 
ment condition* The value of gamma has been induced by only 15^, from *587 



to #49?^ The persistence of the strength of the association of this variable 
with educational expectations would seem., in large part^ attributable to its 
low intercorrelation with the three status variables of occupation^ father's 
education^ and mother's education. 

The Data and the Two Models 

The critical test of Model I, the model which depicts parental encourage- 
ment as a variable that intervenes between^ and therefore links> educational 
expectations with the status variables of parental occupation and/or parental 
education is direct and simple. Does a control for parental encouragement 
msu^kedly reduce or eliminate the association between the dependent variable 
and any one or more of the three independent status variables? Because the ^ 

status variables, are intercorrelated^ a comparison of zero and first order 
partials^ i.e.^ educational expectation with^ say occupation^ and educational - 

expectation with occupation^ controlling for parental encouragement^ would not 
be a rigorous test of Model I inasmuch as any possible direct linkage of the 
two uncontrolled status variables with the dependent variable could obscure or 
mask the hypothesized indirect linkage function of parental encouragement. 

The most rigorous test therefore^ is a comparison of second order partials with 
third order partials^ educational e:q)ectations and^ say> occupation^ 

controlling for father's and mother's education^ contrasted with educational 

■ i 

expectations and occupation^ controlling for father's and mother's education 
and parental encouragement. 

Tables 15> l6 and 17 present the appropriate data. A visual conparison 

Tables 15, 16 & 17 about here 

of the appropriate second and third order tables reveals that Introducing 
parental encouragement as the third control variable makes relatively little 
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difference in the percentage of R*s expressing a college esipectation imder 
each of the two levels of the individual variables, certainly not enough dif- 
ference to conclusively establish parental encouragement as an intervening 
variable* A more precise idea of the effect of introducing parental encourage- 
ment as a third control variable can be seen by inspecting the differences 
between the second and third order gaiumas as arrayed in Table 18* 

Table 18 about here 

On the basis of this evidence we are thus led to reject Model I and to 
adopt, tentatively at least. Model II, that is, to consider parental educational 
encouragement not as an intervening but as an independent variable* Further- 
more, according to the data of this study, parental encouragement alone 
explains more variance in educational expectations than does any one or even 
all of the three status variables of occupation, education of the father, and 
education of the mother. 



SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Several previous studies of adolescent educational orientations have 
provided evidence suggesting that parental educational pressure, stress, or 
encouragement, defined after Kahl as *'a clear and overt attempt 1^ either or 
both parents to influence their son to go to college," is an intervening 
variable which facilitates an understanding of why there is a true correlation 
between specific independent status variables such as parental occupation or 
education and the-dependent variable of adolescent career orientations. 
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After establishing the required associations betinreen the d^endent 
variable and the status variables of occupation, father* s education, and 
mother's education, between the dependent variable and parental educational 
encouragement, and between the three status variables and parental encourage- 
ment, we proceeded to execute the critical test for an intervening variable, 
namely that i control for the h^othesized intervening variable markedly 
reduces the degree of association between the dependent variable and each of 
the independent variables* This critical test took the form of a comparison 
of third order gammas with second order gammas, e*g*, educational e: 2 q 3 ectations 
and occupation, with father* s education, mother* s education, and parental 
encouragement controlled, contrasted with educational expectations and occupa- 
tion with only father's education and mother's education controlled* Although 
the control for this variable did result iii some reduction of the third order 
vs* the second order gammas, the magnitude of the reduction was not considered 
sufficiently adequate to establish parental encouragement as an inter*rening 
variable* 

We are thus confronted with the task of attenpting to account for the 
discrepancies in the findings between this study and the earlier studies cited 
above, particularly the study conducted by Bordua* 

Tentatively, some portion of this discrepancy may be a function of dif- 
ferences in methodology, specifically; 

Different Samples; The sample for the present study consisted of 
2852 10th grade males from six urban areas in Pennsylvania . Bordua* s 
sample consisted of 1529 9 — 12th gr^de male s and females from two 
urban areas in Massachusetts* 
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2# Different Measurements of the Dependent Variable ; In the present 
study the dependent variable, educational expectations > was measured 
by permitting the respondent to select one educational level from 
among eight, ranging from "10th or 11th grade" through "Graduate or 
professional school," In all analyses, these data were treated in 
the original frequency form, Bordua's dependent variable was 
measured with the itsia "Do you plan to go to college?", and then 
peimitting the responses "Yes-def initely, " "Yes-perhaps," and "No*" 
These data were not treated in frequency form in the analyses, but 
instead were converted into an index, 

3* Different Measurements of "Intervening" Variable ; See preceding 
text for exact wording of these two items* 

4« Different Statistical Partialing Techniques ; Bordua*s finding of a 
k$% reduction in the association of the dependent with the indepen- 
dent variable when parental stress is controlled is based on the use 
of the Pearsonian partial r, although he acknowledges that "the data 
and measures do not meet the assun^tions involved in the use of 
product-moment correlation,"^^ The finding in the present study of 
an average 20^ reduction in association between the dependent and 
independent variables when parental encouragonent is controlled is 
based on the Goodman-Kruskal gamma, ccHi 5 )uted with frequencies derived 
by the Rosenberg test factor standardization technique. Both pro- 
cedures are designed for and consequently are consistent with the 
assunqptions of non-metric, non-normal data. 



We shall assume that perhaps a major portion of the discrepancy between 
the findings of the present study and those of previous studies can be accounted 

for by these foiir differences. We shall further asstmie that the greatest 

✓ 

portion of this discrepancy can be explained by item #4> i.e,, by the use of 
the Pearsonian partial r on data which do not meet the necessaiy parametric 
assunptions as opposed to the use of the Goodman-Kruskal gamma and the Rosenberg 
test factor standardization technique on data idiich do meet the necessary 
assumptions for these non-parametric procedures. Accepting the second assump- 
tion as valid, we are then left to conclude that parental educational encourage- 
ment is not an intervening but an independent variable. And, whereas the 
conceptTialization of parental educational encouragement as an intervening 









variable permits us to account for its variation in terms of the structural 
variables of parental occupation and parental education^ its conceptualization 
as an independent variable peimits no such accounting for its source of 
variation* Considering the very strong association of parental encouragement 
iifith educational orientations (both this present study and Bordua report 
measures of association of approximately *6)^ it would seem that future research 
on the detexminants of parental educational encouragement is warranted* 
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Educational _ 


Educational Expectations 

' .; ...:-^fIh.;.Tearsi 


' V ’ •■ ■• • '. 
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Level 


16 

or more 


14 


12 

or less 


N.R. 


Total 


N 


?art j al College 
or more 


55 


21 


23 


1 


100 


427 


High School Grad. 


40 


24 


35 


1 


100 


1257 


Partial High 
School or less 


32 


22 


45 


1 


100 


1015 


No Response 


32 


18 


49 


1 


100 


153 


Totals 


39 


22 


38 


1 


100 


2852 






Gano^^a 


- .231® 









a. 



Gamma computed with education of father as a dichotomy 





Qccupatiozial ^ 



Total N 




White Collar 


64 


18 


iA 


4 


. IQO 


1233 

, : -..I- ,...: 


Blue Collar 


46 


20 


29 


5 


100 


1619 
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IS REPOETISG §P*qiEtED tETOSS OF P®EJ®^ 
BT EDUCATION OP FATHER 



■ 



(Zero Order 





















Parental Eiwio^^ 

High Medium Low N.R. 



Total 



N 



^||h Sc^ol Orad. 



Partial High 



62 



48 



18 



18 



100 



21 27 



100 



1095 
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No Response 



35 



17 32 



16 



100 



252 



Totals 


54 


19 


22 


> 

5 


100 


2852 






Gansna 


.252 
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Parental Encouragement 



Educational 


■V ..; V 




'-r': 




Total 


N 




High 


Medium 


tow 


U,1L,° 






High School Grad, 
or more 

,! ■ .' ■_ ' • '_ . '; 
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61 


18 


18 


3 


100 


1684 

‘ ^ -i .1- Jl* :v - 


School or less 


45 


22 


is 


4 


99 


ie03“ 


No Eeaponae 


37 


12 


36 


14 


99 


i53 


Totals 


54 


19 


22 


4 


99 


2852 
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:tABlE 10 



SPECIPIEP LEVELS OF PARENTAL 







Or^iei: A$sOPlAt:ioA) 























Paretitsi iacoistag^eiit 






LeV6l 


High 


]^diiS 


Low N«R* 


Total 


N 




01 


19 


15 4 


99 


1233 




M 




27 4 
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• 




v'. y _ -■ 
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/.'Totals. 


54 


15 


22 4 


99 


2852 
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Gamma » 


.246 
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^cpi^ Ordet ^spclatiod> 























Educationai 


iareatal E^ 










HlsJ* 


Medium 


iPW 


M.R. 


total 


N 


High Schpol Grad* 
Pr tnpre 


59 


18 


20 


3 


100 


1505 


Fart'ipi "Hagh 
Schppl pr lass 


50 


21 


25 


4 


100 


3095 


Np Respoase 


40 


19 


25 


16 


100 


252 


fptals 


54 


19 


22 


5 


100 


2852 






€amma wr 


.139 
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tpCEHT OF RESPOKD]^ 







(S^oiid Order Assbciatibn) 
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E ducationa l 



PareAtal EnboArasamaAt: 



Total 



N 



Hl^ Medium Low N.R, 



Sigh Sohool Grad, 
or more 



58 


18 


20 


4 100 


1684 








• 1 
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itxga 

School or less 


48 


22 


26 


4 


100 


1015 


No RespoAse 


45 


14 


30 


11 


100 


153 


Totals 


54 


19 


22 


4 


99 


2852 






Gamma » 


.189 
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Educatldnal E:^ectations 
incpurageinent 'tin 








16 14 

or more 


12 

or less 


N,R. 




.. -,. 


High 


54 


24 


22 


1 


101 


1544 


Medium 

. 


31 


28. 




1 




546 


Low 


13 


13 


73 


1 


100 


640 


No Response 


30 


21 


45 


3 


99 


122 


Totals 


39 


22 

Gamma ■ 


38 

.387 


1 


100 


2852 
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Bducatlonal Expectations 
:■ (la Tears) 

16 14 12 N.R. 

or more or less 



Total 



N 



High 


50 


25 


24 


1 


100 


1544 


Hedinm 


32 


28 


39 


i 


100 


546 


low 


17 


14 


68 


1 


100 


640 


No Response 


39 


23 


35 


3 


100 


122 


Totals 


39 


22 


38 


1 


100 


2852 



Gamma • *497 
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TABLE 15 
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WmiSE0t m EESBPDEHTS ^PORTING SPEeiFlEB EBUCffiOim EXPECI^^Ti^ 
- BY OCCUPATION OF FAIBER, WITH EDUCATION OF FATHER, 



iNGOimAeEKi^^ 



(Third (^der As$ociatlon) 



-f-- 




Oediipational 



Total 



n 



16 



14 



12 



N.R. 



White Collar 



47 



20 



32 



lOD 



Blue Collar 



:3T 



125^ 



"44“ 



unr 



i:6ir 



39 



22 



30 



100 



2852 



Gamma « .265 
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TABLE 16 






















■-- iil 


Educatloilal Exoaetations 






i^Kucationai 

Level 


16 


Xln^ 

14 


reatsl 

12 


N.R. 


Total 


N 


High Scbool Grad, 
or more 


45 


23 


32 


0 


100 


m- 

$ 


Partial High 
School or less 

- >!"! 


> 

32 


24 


43 


1 


100 


1091 

£ 


No Response 


28 


22 


-^7 


3 


100 


252 


Totals 


39 


23 

Gamma 


38 

- .227 


1 


101 


2852 
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PEBCitjf *^SPON!^ 

JY EDUCATION OF HOTHER, WITH OCCUPATION OF FATHER* y 
I EWJQ^ON or FATHER, ANU PARENTAL 

. ; i: ■ 



Oi:4er Associatidn) 






’* • 


“ : : '“f 


" 


feECSxrasse 


1 

1 ' 
t 

9 




. 


' - ’- 

Educational 

Level 


Educational Expectations 
tin Years) 

16 14 12 N.R* 

; ' -■ * - ,r ^ . 


Total 

-n 


N 


High School Grad* 
or motk 

,'■ i ■ 


42 

-.. -'Q : •■ . 


23 


34 


: 1 


100 


1684 


Partial High 
School or less 


34 


22 


43 


i 


100 


1015 


No Response 


32 


19 


48 


1 


100 


153 


Totals 


39 


22 


38 


1 


100 


2852 
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*162 
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